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GPSILK MANUAL. 

The proprietors of the Farmer and Gardener, 
Baltimore, have in the press, and will speedily 
publish, a complete Manual of the Mulberry and 
Silk culture, compiled from the best and most 
authentic sources. As the object is the promo- 
tion of a great public interest, the cost will be mo- 
derate. 





“Ye CULTURE oF THE PEACH. 

We ifisert to dafy.upon this subject, a highly in- 
teresting dhrthe peituof one of the best in- 
formed practice Mab TE coos The de- 
vastations which have been made in Peach or- 
chards by their deadly enemy,the worm, for the last 
few years, give to the views he has taken, increas- 
ed interest. As we have upon more than one oc- 
casion before observed, there are but few, if any, 
better qualified to- be a teacher in the sciences of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, than is Agricola, 
and from his enthusiastic devotion to these pur- 
suits, his high capacity, observing mind, and 
discriminating judgment, we should be disposed to 
place the utmost reliance on the solidity of any 
opinion he may form, either with respect to pre- 
ventive means to be used to preserve the peach 
from the destructive inroads of their worse than 
cossack-foe, or to the proper mode of culture. 





A PATTERN FARM. 

We observe with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and pride, that the Hon. James Barbour, of Vir- 
ginia, has submitted a proposition to the people 
of that enlightened and patriotic state, to found a 
professorship of Agriculture in her University, to 
be connected with a pattern farm, and such a pa- 
per as the Farmers’ Register. 

We have long indulged a belief not only of the 
utility of the two first branches of his proposition 
being established in every state in these United 
_ States; but we had made up our minds to submit 


ation of the people of the country. The plan 
which we had fallen upon, and which we will 
here briefly develope, is this : 

Ist. That each state should procure a given 
number of acres to be eonverted into a patiern 
farm, whereon all experiments in Agriculture 
should be made for the common benefit of the 
people of the several states : 


2d. That there shall be a 
as aprofessor of Agricultufe, a practical Che- 
mist, whose duty it sbe to lecture, at sta- 
ted periods, to a class of ‘scholars, to be com- 
posed of poor and other youths, to be selected ac- 
cording to a fixed ratio, from the several counties 
of the respective states, upon the science of chem- 
istry as applicable to the purposes of agriculture. 

Sd. Attached to"these farms there should be, 
also, a Practical farmer, whose business it shall 
be to conduct the ordinary farm operations, and 
carry into effect all the orders of the Professor, 
and make such experiments as he may require 
him to perform. 
4th. It should be the duty of the professor to 
make a fair analysis of any soils which might be 
sent to him by private individuals, free of cost, 
and make out a certificate of their component ele- 
ments ; prescribe the kinds of manures Lest adapt- 
ed to their melioration, and make a record there- 
of, in a book to bé kept for that purpose. All his 
analyses, experiments, and illustrations to be made 
in the presence of the students, who would thus 
become practically acquainted with one of the 
most interesting and useful sciences in its appli- 
cability to the arts of husbandry. , 
5th. The students as a eompensation for their 
board and tuition, to be c. mpeciicd to labor a giv- 
en number of hours in eacli day on the farm. 
6th. That one-fourth, or some other designa- 
ted portion of the farm shall be set aside, for the 
Mulberry and Silk culture, to be attended to by 
the students as are the other parts of the farm, 
under the direction and superintendence of the 
Agricultural Professor, and Farmer, the profits to 
be applied to the extension of the benefits of the 
institution. 
7th. That there also be attached to the estab- 
lishment, a Horticultural branch, to be under the 
direct management, superintendence, and direc- 


hed to each farm, 





the project through our columns for the consider- 
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and gardener, who shall be under the control of 
the Professor of agriculture. It should be the. 
duty of the Gardener to select and cultivate, all 
rare, choice, and approved froits, vegetables, fruit 
and ornamental trees, shrubs and flowers, ‘wheth~ 
er of domestic or foreign. origin, and by an en- 
lightened cultivation and improvement, (where 
susceptible of them,) to infuse a spirit of emula-" 
tion throughout the country. 

8th. The students only to be allowed to re~ 
main at the institution one year, and not; be re» 
ceived before the age of 18 years, an age best, 
suited to derive permanent benefit from the course 
of instruction they are to receive, and to com- 
municate it to others on their return to their ree 
pective homes. 

This is a birds-eye view of the plan we had 
marked out in our mind, and we submit it under 
the most solemn convictions of its importance to 
the well being of the confederacy, and, therefore, 
urge its consideration upon the favorable notice 
of the people of the United @tates, in the fond 
hope that they may be induced to examine the 
subject fairly and impartially, confident if they 
do so, they will lend to it their sanction and zeal- 
ous support. 


important department of all human industry, and 
as such is entitled to every consideration. It is 
equally true, that it has been pursued upon wrong 
principles in this country. Every field almost, of 
long continued cultivation, show, by diminished 
products, the effect of this erroneous system of 
cultivation. Such being the case, a remedy be- 
comes indispensably. necessary, and we believe 
that one is most likely to be found in an Instita- 
tion which would send out annually its fifty or 
an hundred intelligent, well instructed youths, to 

disseminate throughout the respective states of 

the Republic, the correct principles and most ap- 

proved modes of culture. 





We were shewn yesterday a sample of wool from an im- 


ported Bakewell buck of most superior texture. He cost 


$200, and his present owner has engaged several of his 
lambs out of awes from Mr. Barney’s breed for ¢150 each. 





INTERESTING TO FARMERS, ; 


last wamber we called‘teattention of a 


In our 


readers to the advertisement of the Hon: Charles 





tion, of a practical and theoretical horticulturist 





A. Barnitz, of York, Pennsylvania, offering 
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Agriculture, it must be admitted, is the most . 
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* bulk of butter about the same with that of the 


+ stand, let one or more of his half breds go to her 


er.~ His-price, deliverable in Baltimore, is $100. 
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his stock of Short-horned cattle for sale. In that} Although 1-8 in blood makes-a great difference in 


notice we particularly directed attention to the 
exirgordinary cow Flora. The astonishing pro- 
duct of this noble animal excited so intense a 
curiosity to ascertain her price, that, to gratify it, 
we found it necessary to address a letter to her 
proprietor to obtain information upon that point 
and some othem In reply, we learn that Mr. 
Barnitz has four half-bloods, four three-quarters, 
three seven-eighths heifers, and several seven- 
eighths calves. The cows are all fine milkers, 
and in high order. The prices for those that are 
mature will be from $50 to $75; heifers from 
$40 to $50; calves $20 to 30. 

As to Flora the price is $300. This will not 
be thought high when it is considered that her 
calves bring at one year old, from $200 to $250. 
Flora is in prime order, and still gives consider- 
able milk, and is now about 6 years old. She 
has what is generally approved of, one-fourth of 
Devon blood and three-fourths Improved Dur- 
ham Short-horn—her colour is red and white.—— 
Her dam was a fine cow bred by Mr. Powel, call- 
ed Julia. Julia was from an imported Devon, 
by the celebrated Short-horn bull Denton. Mr. 
Barnitz bought Julia from Mr. Powel, when she 
was with calf by Malcolm, and Flora was the pro- 
duce. Flora, when fresh in milk, gives from siz- 
teen to twenty pounds of butter per week. The 
cream when taken from the milk house and while 

ectly sweet, stirred with a spoon in a bowl 
produces butter in less than a minute, and the 


cream. 

Any person purchasing Flora, should also take 
another one or more belonging to Mr. Barnitz’s 
herd, as she would travel in company and feed 
i keep better. Mr. Barnitz, would, we under- 


purchaser at $50 each, and deliver them in Ballti- 
more. 

In any sale which Mr. Barnitz may make of a 
high priced animal, it will be desirable that the pur- 
cliaser or some one authorized by him, should 
examine the animal, so as to be satisfied as to her 
value, as he is unwilling that his estimate of va- 
lue should govern. 


Mr. Barnitz, has a young Bull 19 months old, 
got by a fine bull of Mr. Powel’s stock, out of 
Flora. This bull is one-eighth Devon, and 7-8 
Durham Short-horn,a beautiful red colour and 
very promising: he is now fit for service. His 
price, deliverable in Baltimore, is $210. Me has 
also, a fine 7-8 bull, now about 16 months old, he 
is by Emperor, from a very fine 3-4 blood milk- 








price, yet it will be found that this ball in his 
points and appearance is not inferior to a full 
blood. He will be of large size, and coming from 
so distinguished a sire as Emperor, will give him 
a credit and character any where. Emperor was 
bred by Mr. Barnitz, is now six years old, and is 
so large and fine, that Mr. B. lately sold him to 
some young men to be taken through the country 
for exhibition. He weighs alive $710 pounds, 
which is heavier than the celebrated English Dur- 
ham Or at the same age,and much heavier than 
the great Ox Columbus. He is said to be the 
most magnificent animal ever seen in this country. 
He is now at Philadelphia, and we have some 
hopes that he will 8% on at our Fair at Canton on 
the 24th and 26th igstants. 

To gentlemen at § distance desirous of obtain- 
ing any of the above described cattle from Mr.Bar- 
nitz, we respectfully tender our agency. Letters 
post paid on the subject will be promptly attend- 
ed to. 


Fall Ploughing.—1st. In no other way can 
land be so completely pulverized as by exposing 
it to the action of frost through the winter. 
2d. It is useful in eradicating weeds, elders, 
and other bushes—their roots being killed by the 
frosts. 

$d. It is the most speedy method of eradicating 
that spreading curse, Steer Crout, or Red Root. 
Where this is the design of fall ploughing, it should 
be done early, and the land harrowed, so that all 
the seed in the ground may vegetate. Ploughing 
it under in the spring ends the matter. 

4th. The land is soft, our teams strong, feed 
plenty, and labour cheap. 

5th. It forwards spring business wonderfully, 
enabling me to sow barley before [ otherwise could 
begin to plough for it, and gives me leisure for 
the better performance of all the pressing con- 
cerns of this most busy season. 

Farmers, try it—New Castle Gazette. 





Bene Plant—(SesamuM oniENTALE.) 
To the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist. 


“Watnut Grove, District of 
Orangeburg, July 7, 1835. 


Dear Sir---The leaves of the Bene Plant,( Se- 
samum orientale) soaked in water for the space 
of one hour, afford a rich and bland mucilage, e- 
qual if not superior to gum arabic. This mucil- 
age sweetened with loaf sugar and taken in small 
doses, hag been found efficacious in allaying the 
troublesome cough and wasting diarrhea in 
Phthisis Pulmonalis, or pulmonary Consumption. 
Having witnessed its soothing effects in a very 
advanced stage of this formidable disease, I can, 
with confidence, recommend it. Simplicity is 
not among the least of its recommendations, I 
rather think it ought to be its greatest, 


Very respectfully, dear Sir, your friend and fel- 
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THE BLIND STAGGERS. 

Having seen by a notice in the Village Her 
some weeks since that this alarming disease was 
prevailing in Somerset County, Md. and had then, 
already killed from 60 to 70 horses, and seeing 
also that communications were solicited, we pre- 
pared the subjoined paper and sent it thither for 
publication, preferring, as the disease was rapid 
and deadly in its progress, that medium to our 
own journal, in the hope that as it would thus ap- 
pear earlier where the malady existed, it would 
thereby stand the betterchance of doing more sub- 
stantial benefit. Our object having been attained, 
we insert it to day, in order that it may be more 
generally spread abroad, and be available where- 
ever the ailment may present itself. 


BLIND STAGGERS IN HORSES. 
The Village Herald of the 22d inst. says 


that a large number of Horses had died, in Som- ’ 


erset co. of this state, of what is termed b/ind stag- 
gers. That the number had already reached 60 
or 70, and many were laboring under the disease. 
The editor having requested to be informed of a 
remedy, we take the liberty of making the follow- 
ing observations : 


This disease is one which often defies oo 
skilful treatment, and is, indeed, one ig@which 
death generally supervenes. The excitit cause 
of this disease is ngfiipasily to’b ed. It has 
been produced somet of summer, 
when the Horse has or full of blood, 
from over heating, causing an influx of blood 
to the brain. Dr. Harden, of Morgan county, 
Georgia, though he does not advance the opinion, 
inclines to the belief, that it results from water 
getting in the ear of the animal; that he had al- 
ways noticed the attacks to follow a rainy spell. 
But though they differ as to the cause, all the au- 
thors we have consulted prescribe the free use of 


tthe lancet, even to faintiness, and the most active 


purgative medicines. The purge which acts 
most quickly being considered the best, and 
that is said to be the Croton nut, powdered at 
the time, and given in a drink, in the dose of 
half a drachm, to be followed by smaller doses of 
ten grains each, every six hours, with plenty of 
injections of warm soap and water, until the bow- 
els are well opened. If the Croton nut is not at 
hand, aloes may be dissolved in hot water, 1 oz. 
at the first dose,and afterwards 1-4 of an oz. ev- 
ery four hours until purging is produced. This 
effect being produced, fox glove and tartar emet- 
ic, in doses of a drachm each, three or four times 
a day should be given. In addition to this treat- 
ment, the back of the head should be dlistered. 
From the general spread of this disease in Som- 
erset county, and from the season of the year, we 
should, ourself, be inclined to believe that it is 
not referrible to fat in the afflicted animals, or to 
their being over-heated; nor have. we much 
faith in its proceeding from water in the eaa We 
believe it owing to some vitiated condition of the 
food or atmosphere, inducing a tendeney of blood 
to the brain; but be the cause what it may, de- 
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atment in which security can be found. If the 

rses which have been attacked have been run- 
ning in pastures, they should be immediately sta- 
bled, so as to be protected from the deleterious 
effects of the pastures or the noxious miasmata 
as much as possible. If the stables were fumiga- 
ted before the Horses were put into them, with 
muriate of soda, (common salt,) manganese and 
vitriolic acid, much good would ensue. It would 
be well also to sprinkle solutions of chloride of 
lime over the stable floors twice a day for a week 
or two. 

We had prepared the above article when a 
friend put into our hand Dr. Mason’s “ Pocket Far- 
rier,” by which we perceive he ascribes the dis- 
ease to Horses feeding on grass in the spring and 
fall, late at night and early in the morning, at 
which time he says the fields and pastures are 
covered with a poisonous web, which is spun 
and spread upon the grass by a small spider. 
So rapidly, so industriously, does the little insect 
work, that in the space of one night nota blade 
or spire of the grass is left untouched. This web, 
catching the dew drops on its bosom, causes the 
fields in the morning to glisten and sparkle as if 
covered with a thin sheet of ice. A Horse, says 
Dr. Mason, that feeds upon a pasture in this situ- 
ation must, of course, collect large quantities of 
this web and dew, and very often the spider itself. 
They act upon the Horse, producing delirium, 
giddiness, apoplexy, and sometimes death. The 
lungs; he says, appear to be the principal seat of 
the disease ; upon dissection, are found enlarged, 
covered with large brown spots, smell offensively 
and have the appearance of mortification. 

The large quantity of poison taken into the 
stomach, says the Doctor, acts upon its nerves, 
and by sympathy act upon the large nerves of the 
head, which accounts for the dull, giddy and de- 
jected countenance of the animal, and induced 
many to believe the disease was confined to that 
part alone. The poison is ‘hen removed from 
the stomach by the activity of the lymphatic and 
absorbent vessels, thrown into the circulation of 
bloed, diffused over every part of the system, and 
finally carried by the arteries into the lungs through 
which all the blood in the body of a Horse passes 
many times in an hour and undergoes a change. 
Sometimes a determination of blood to the head 
takes place, which generally ends fatally, pro- 
ducing furious delirium, the Horse throwing him- 
self about with great violence making it danger- 
ous for any person to venture near him. 

So much for Dr. Mason’s Theory. 

Now for his 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of the staggers are 
drowsmess, inflamed eyes, half shut and full of 
tears, the appetite bad, the disposition to sleep 
gradually increased, subtleness, a continued hang- 
ing of the head, or resting it on the manger, 
rearing, falling and lying in a state of insensibili- 
ty, walking a circle for a considerable length of 
time, the ears hot, with a burning fever, &c. &c. 

Now for his ' 

Remedy.—Take from the neck vein, a half a 
gallon of blood, three times a week, take of sas- 
safras tea, three half pints; plentain juice, halfa 
pint, assafcetida, half an ounce; saltpetre,. one tea- 
spoonful; mix and give them as a drench. three 
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of molasses and one spoonful of hogslard—let 
the Horse be moderately exercised, and whenev= 
er he is standing, should be well rubbed; give a 
wash twice a week, composed of one gallon of 
bran, one table spoonful of sulphur, one teaspoon- 
ful of saltpetre, one quart of boiling sassafras tea, 
and an eighth of an ounce of assafcetida ; not per- 
mitting the horse to drink cold water for six hours 
afterwards. Should he be much mended by this 
treatment, nothing more will be necessary, ex- 
cept feeding him on bran or a light food of any 
kind, but should he appear to receive no benefit 
from these attentions, in four or five days, take of 
calomel twenty-five grains, of opium two drachms, 
camphor two drachms, powdered fennel seed one 
drachm, of syrup of any kind, a sufficient quantity 
to make the ingredients into a ball, which may be 
given every morning for 4 or 5 days, by which 
time the horse will get well, if his disease will 
admit of a cure. 

And now for his 

Preventive.—Horses that are confined in a sta- 
ble never have the staggers; consequently it 
would be advisable for every person, whose situa- 
tion will admit of it, to confine their horses parti- 
cularly at night, during the fall and spring months. 





[For the “Farmer and Gardener.” 
CULTURE OF THE PEACH. 


Mr. Editor—Among those delicious fruits of 
the earth, with which a kind Creator has strewed 


our path, as it were, to lighten some of the bur- 


thens of life, the peacu holds a high rank. The 
ease with which the tree is reared, the early age 
at which they reach maturily, and the great varie- 
ty of soils and situation in which this delightful 
production can be produced in high perfection, 
with the salutary qualities of the fruit, all entitle 
it to the early and careful attention of the farmer 
and gardener. In the genial sun of the south, it 
is found possessed of most aroma and delicious 
juices. That sun which gives to the cane, the 
orange, and the fig, their delicate, and highly aro- 
matic essences, produces the peach of superior 
excellence. Jn this climate, it is not uncommon 
to see, on the second year from depositing the 
seed in the earth, the large fruit bending the fee- 
ble tree to the ground. The ease with which 
this fruit is produced in this latitude, and in the 
soils of the country, has hitherto prevented our 
agriculturists from bestowing on the preserva- 
tion of the tree, and the improvement of the fruit, 
that care it legitimately claims. The varieties 
are so many and excellent, that it ranks amongst 
the few things, in the goodness of which, all are 
perfectly satisfied—for they often repeat, in being 
solicited to attempt the improvement of the 
peach—* it is good enough.” I have perhaps, 
more than any other individual yet in the state,* 
made exertions to get together, the finest varie- 
ties to be found in the country, and in the adjacent 
states—as also, to procure them from the seed of the 
finest new specimens. My collection has been 
much seen and admired, and not less, my success 
in prodaciag trees of fine vegetable appearance, 
and growth, with freedom from the too common 
misfortune following that tree, in’ every climate 
—the worm. In prosecuting a favorite object, of 








mornings in a week ; give an partion composed 
of one pint of meal,two quarts of water, one quart 
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bringing together, and saving, all superior varie- 
ties that I could find, I was compelled to adopt 
the mode of raising from the water sprout. 

the same enclosure, containing some hundreds of 
trees, I planted two rows of sprouts, as I occasion- 
ally could collect them from the 15th November, 
until the 1st of February. Those rows contain- 
ed about two hundred. My mofge was, to cut the 
sprout, as near twelve inches in length, as I could 
guess, and insert them in the earth, well pulverized, 
nine inches—say about 12 inches apart. I was 
singularly successful that season in the cuttings 
taking root—few died. On the second year, I 
thinned out the rows, leaving the remaining o 
stand, about éwelve feet apart. There was not a 
single cutting put in the ground, but the fruit of 
which, I had previously handled and tasted.— 
Those taken out of the rows were planted pro- 
miscuously, amongst trees raised from the seeds, 
scions, &c. About the fourth year, I discovered 
in my orchard some trees dying—on examination 
I uniformly found the worm at the root—but my 
attention was attracted by the circumstance, that 
not one of those raised from the water sprout, in 
either of the ‘wo rows, had died or appeared sick- 
ly. Three years more. have elépsed, and not one 
yet affected. 1 sat about, during the last year, to 
ascertain if possible, this, to me, singular cireum- 
stance. I had satisfactorily discovered, that the 
tree and fruit of those raised from the sprout had 
improved, the first in a healthy, vigorous growth, 
and the last, in size. The ground in which my 
trees are planted, I consider, cannot be exéelled 
in its natural stale. I never cultivated it «more 


and planting, $y sowing, an’ early crop 

peas, which takes the ground and shades it before 
the hot weather comes on—and those I eat o 

with pigs, suffering the vines to rot on the ground. 
About the roots of the trees, for the distance of 
three feet, the hoe keeps the surface of the ground 
loose and clean. Early in the spring, a sho~- 
vel full of leached ashes, is put to the roots of 
each tree—and a handful of tobacco leaves and 
‘stems, wrapped around the root, just at the 
ground—on which the ashes are thrown. The 
number that have died, is comparatively, but few 
—of those raised from the seed, or scion, and 
without a single exception, they put up a much 
finer growth, And here I must remark, that I 
have never known the second, growth killed. I 
am inclined to believe that the worm kills the 
tree above the root but once. On this, I would be 
glad to hear the experience of others. So far it is 
my experience and observation, and if correct, I 
believe I am the first that observed the circum- 
stance, for ] have never heard it before noticed. 
Washing the body of the trees with strong soap 
suds in the spring, I highly approve of, frem the 
pelpeble efleets 1 have. discovered on the bark 
and growth, — 

_On examining every tree that died with me, 
and with many others in the meridian of vegetable 
life, I found, uniformly, that the worm had attack- 
ed the tree, and deposited himself at, or near, the 
surface of the gr and just where the bark of 
the root, and that of the stem of the tree joins.— 
From this, J found no exceptions Now if any 
person will examinee tree rais€ from the cut- 





ting, or water sprout, he will. find; unjformly, that 
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the roots project and come out from the lower 
end, some distance before they take a horizontal 
direction, consequently, the junction of the bark 
of the roots, and stalk or stem of the tree, is nine 
inches at least below the surface. 

In selecting a site for an orchard, both tree and 

it call for land of moderate quality. Oak, pine 
and hickory lands, or oak and hickory,‘with a 
red loamy Glay foundation, | prefer. Lime, 
either what is called rotten lime stone, pulverized 
By exposure to the almosphere, or burnt, and slak- 
ed lime, applied to the roo/s moderately, and 
worked in with the hoe, J have found excellent, 
say three feet round the tree. In pruning this 
tree, and in trimming, | observe one rule. In the 
winter of the first year, or rather, just before the 
sap begins to rise, I cut the first year’s growth off, 
at three feet from the ground. As the young 
shoots put out, I select four of the strongest, 
pointing to the cardinal points, and keep all 
others clean off that year, with a sharp penknive, 
cutting always carefully, and close to the bark— 
the next year at the same time, I cut those four 
off, at about two and a half feet, and observe the 
game rule—the third year, | cut off at three fect, 
and let the head of the tree take its own direc- 
tion. After this, ] have but une rile, viz: to keep 
off wood, and by cutting it off, when the smallest 

ife is sufficient to do it. 

By this rule, ] prevent my trees from breaking 
down with the weight of fruit. Its excellence 
and size, the country can attest. I never suffer 
any thing but shoats to go into the orchard, and 

5, the wings of the last cut. On no condi- 
tion will I suffer the bark of the body, or limbs to 
be injured, or rubbed even—except by the brush, 
or a soft cloth and the suds. My fruit must come 
off with a slight stroke of the hand, against the 
body of the tree, or a very slighiful—or it stays 
on—no beating and slashing amongst my trees. 
If they ere worth planting, they are worth taking 
care of—and my hogs account elegantly for the 
fruit, that Tor my friends, cannot consume. | 
do_not believe the grub will descend sufficiently 
into the earth, to find the place of atiack, or ifa 
deposile of the egg is first made, the depositer, be 
him whom he may, will not go down wo find the 
right place for him. 1} hope that the lovers of 

peaches, will allow the thing a fair trial, and 
if I deserve it, give me the pleasure of saying, 
that I have discovered something, and added to 
the sum of human happiness—if but a mite. 
AGRICOLA. 


ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


By David Low, Professor of Agriculture, &c. 
SUCCESSION OF CRoPs. 

As crops of the cultivated plants succeed to 
each other upon the same wod, a question to 
be determined is the order in which the different 
kinds should follow each other. 

Pika oF me which are cultivated, and which are 
from the where they are produced, 
tend to render the soil less productive, or, in the 
language of farmers, to exhaust it. 
plants which are suffered to decay, or 
1 by animals on the 
y grow, do not exhaust the soil.— 
, of the stems ‘and 


sabes be teak plains Weds onsen, or by the 
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|consuming of them by animals, tends to add 

those decomposing organic matters to the soil 
which form one of the elements of its fertility. — 
This process may be imperceptible and slow, but 
it is that which Nature herself employs to form 
the soil, as distinguished from what has been 
termed the subsoil. 

Sometimes this process of decay is counteract- 
ed by the singular ratural provision, of a conver- 
sion of the decomposing vegetable into a sub- 
stance which of itself resists decomposition—peat. 
But, with this exception, the tendency of the de- 
cay of vegetables upon the surface is to add to the 
fertile matters of the, soil. , 

This is well understood in the practice of ag- 
riculturists. When the productive powers of a 
soil have been exhausted by cultivation and the 
carrying away of its produce from the surface, it 
is laid down to herbage, in which state the future 
vegetation which it produces tends, by its decom- 
position upon the surface, to renovate the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil. Land in this state is 
said to rest. 

When land, however, has been impoverished 
by successive crops, and has become full of weeds, 
the laying it down to rest in that state is attended 
with less beneficial consequences than when the 
soil has been previously cleaned of injurious 
weeds, and fertilized by good culture. In the 
former case, the process of renovation is slow, if 
perceptible at all ; the useless plants increase, and 
not those which are beneficial and afford food to 
pasturing animals. Land, when properly laid 
down to grass, therefore, tends to recover its 
wasted powers of production. Land not proper- 
ly laid down has less of this healing property, 
and may be more full of weeds, and no richer 
when ploughed up again after a time, than when 
first laid down. Under good management, how- 
ever, the laying down of cultivated land to grass, 
and other herbage-plants to be consumed upon 
the ground, is a means of resting the soil, and re- 
novating its powers of production ; and this mode 
of recruiting an exhausted soil being always at 
the command of the farmer, its application is im- 
portant in practice. Jt is to be observed also, 
that the poorer soils require this species of rest 
and renovation more than those which are natu- 
rally productive. 

The experience of husbandmen from the ear- 
liest times has shown, that the same kinds of 
plants cannot be advantageously cultivated in 
continued succession. The same or similar spe- 
cies tend to grow feebly, or degenerate, or become 
more subject to diseases, when cultivated succes- 
sively upon the same ground ; and hence, the rule 
which forms the basis of a system of regular al- 
ternation of crops is, that plants of the same or 
similar species shall not be cultivated in imme- 
diate succegsion ; and further, the same rule has 
been thus far extended, that the same species shall 
recur at as distant intervals of the course as cir- 
cumstances will allow. 

All herbaceous plants whose produce is car- 
ried off the ground, which produces them, may 
be said to exhaust the soil upon which they 
grow. But all such plants do not exhaust the 
soil in the same d ;, for after some species 
the soil is seen to be more impoverished than af- 
ter others. ‘ 
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And not only do different species of plants ex- 
haust the soil in a greater or less degree thah 
others, but the same species does so according to 
the different period of its growth at which the 
plant is removed from the ground. 

When a herbaceous plant is suffered to mature 
its seeds, it exhausts the soil more than when it 
is removed befure its seeds are matured. All her- 
baceous plants, therefore, when cut in their green 
state, that is, before they have matured their seeds 
exhaust the soil less than when they remain until 
they have ripened their seeds. Thus the turnip, 
when used in its green state, is one of the least 
exhausting in the agricultural class of plants to 
which it belongs; but the turnip, when allowed 
to remain upon the ground until it has ripened its 
seeds, is one of the most exhausting plants that is 
cultivated amongst us; and so it is with the rape 
and others. 

Further, certain plants, by the larger or small- 
er quantity of manure which the consumption of 
them affords, are more or less useful in maintain- 
ing the fertility of the farm. 

When herbaceous plants are suffered to mature 
their seeds,and when any partof these seeds is car- 
ried off the farm, the plant affords, when consum- 
ed by animals, a smaller return of manure to the 
farm than if the same plant had been cut down 
before it had matured its seeds, and been in that 
state consumed by animals. ‘Thus it is with the 
turnip plant referred to. This plant is with us 
sown before summer. In the first season it forms 
a napiform root, and puts forth a large system of 
leaves. Early in the following seasun it puts 
forth a long stem, which bears flowers, and the 
seeds are generally matured about midsummer. 
If this plant is removed in the first stage of its 
growth, that is, after it has put forth its large 
leaves and formed its bulb, and is then consum- 
ed by animals, it retarns a great quantity of ma- 
nure; but if it remains until the second state of 
its growth, then the consumption of its stems 
and leaves returns scarce any manure. The 
juices of the root have apparently been exhaust- 
ed in affording nutrition to the flower-stem, the 
flowers, and the seeds. 

It is beyond a question, that, in order to bring 
a plant to its entire maturity, by the perfecting of 
its seeds, a larger quantity of the nutritive matter 
of the soil is sucked up by it than when it is 
brought only to its less advanced stages. When 
crops of plants, therefore, are suffered to arrive at 
maturity, they are greatly more exhausters of the 
soil on which they grow than when they are cut 
down while they are green; and if those seeds 
are in whole or in part carried off the farm, the 
crops are exhausters of the farm, as well as of 
the ground which had produced them, Were 
the ripened seeds to be wholly returned to the 
soil, it may be believed that they might give back 
to it all the nutritive matter which had been de- 
rived from it. But, in practice, seeds are employ- 
ed for many purposes, and are generall ie 
off the farm which pentyl ~— w 
is done in whole or in part, the ts u 
are in an eminent degree exhausters of the farm, 
as well as of the soil on which they have grown. 

Further, certain plants, from their mode of 
growth and cultivation, are more favorable to the 





growth of weeds than other plants, The ceseal 
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grasses, from growing closely together, and not 
admitting, or admitting partially, the eradication of 
weeds, are more favorable to the growth and mul- 
tiplication of weeds than such plants as the tur- 
nip and the potato, which are grown at a consi- 
derable distance from each other, and admit of 
tillage during their growth, and whose broad sys- 
tems of leaves tend to repress the growth of 
stranger plants. 

Having these principles in view, certain rules 
may be deduced from them, or the order in which 
the crops of plants in cultivation in a country 
shall succeed to each other on the same ground. 

1st. Crops consisting of plants of the same or 
similar species, shall not follow in succession, but 
shall return at as distant intervals as the case will 
allow. . 

2d. Crops consisting of plants whose mode o 
growth or cultivation tends to the production of 
weeds, shall not follow in succession. 

$d. Crops whose culture admits of the destruc- 
tion of weeds, shall be cultivated when we culti- 
vate plants which favor the production of weeds. 
And further, crops whose consumption returns 
to the soil a sufficient quantity of manure, shall 
be cultivated at intervals sufficient to maintain or 
increase the fertility of the farm. 

And, 4th. When lagd is to be laid to grass, this 
shall be done when the soil is fertile and clean. 

These rules may be applied to the plants which 
form the subject of common cultivation in the 
fields. In this country, the plants chiefly cultiva- 
ted on the large scale, are—the cereal grasses, 
chiefly for the farina of their seeds ; certain legu- 
minous plants, as the bean and the pea; plants 
cultivated for their fibres, as the flax and hemp; 
for their leaves, roots, or tubers, as the turnip, the 
cabbage, and the potato; and certain leguminous 
and other plants for forage or herbage. The 
plants of these different classes are yet to be de- 
scribed ; and they are now only referred to with 
relation to the order in which they may succeed 
to each other in cultivation. 

The 1st class of these plants consists of the 
cereal grasses. These are chiefly wheat, barley, 
oats, and partially rye. All these plants are in 
an eminent degree exliausters of the farm. They 
are all suffered to mature their seeds, and are 
wholly or partially ¢arried away from the farm. 
Further, from the manner of their growth, and 
mode of cultivation, they all tend to favor the pro- 
duction of weeds. For these reasons, and on the 
general principle that plants of the same or simi- 
lar ‘kinds should not follow in succession, the 
cereal should not suceeed each other, but 
should be preceded or followed by some crop, 
which either exhausts the soil less, or admits of 
a more perfect eradication of weeds. 

2d. The leguminous plants cultivated for their 

as the bean and the pea, are all exhausters 

of the soil.” ‘They ripen their seeds, and these 
seeds are for the most part carried off the farm.— 
Some physiologists suppose that they are less ex- 
hausters of the soil than the cereal grasses. It is 
robable that they do exhaust the soil somewhat 
Tare then the cereal grasses, But the essential 
difference between them, when considered with 
relation to their effeet upon the soil, is, that, from 


“Indian eorn may be included in this class of 
plants. — Cultivator. oF 
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their growth, and the manner of cultivating them, 
they are greatly less favorable to the production 
of weeds than the cereal grasses. By their 
broader system of leaves, they tend to stifle the 
growth of weeds more than the cereal grasses : 
and further, they admit of tillage during a great 
part of their growth. ‘This is especially the case 
with the bean, {and maize] which is therefore re- 
garded as a useful cleaning crop, and so is culti- 
vated in rotation with the cereal grasses, as a 
mean of preserving the land clean. 

$d. Hemp and flax, which are cultivated chief- 
ly for their fibres, and all plants cultivated for 
their oils, are exhausters of the soil. They are 
suffered to form and ripen their seeds, and their 
stems afford no return of manure to the farm. 

The next class of plants, from the large return 
of manures which the consumption of them af- 
fords, may be regarded as enriching or restorative 
crops, in contradistinction to the others, which 
may be termed exhausting crops : 


1. The turnip, the rape, and other plants of the 
cabbage genus, cultivated for their roots and 
leaves, and consumed upon the farm. 

2. The potato, the carrot, the parsnip, the beet, 
and other plants, cultivated for their roots and 
leaves, and consumed upon the farm. 

$. The leguminous plants—the clover, the 
tare, the lucerne, and others—when cut green for 
forage, and consumed upon the farm. 


The plants of the latter class, namely the legu- 
minous, when mixed with gramineous plants, as 
the rye-grass, are commonly termed the artificial 
grasses, but would be more correctly termed the 
cultivated herbage or forage plants. They are 
often suffered partially to ripen their seeds, and 
are made into hay; and in this case they follow 
the general law, exhausting the soil more than 
when used green. And when the hay-crop,is 
carried away from the farm, they are to be regar- 
ded as exhausting rather than restorative crops. 

In speaking of these different classes of plants, 
the following terms may be employed :— 

1. The cereal grasses may be termed Corn- 
crops. 

2. The leguminous plants cultivated for their 
seeds, Pulse {and maize} crops. 

$. The turnip, and other plants of the same 
kind, cultivated for their roots and leaves, may, 
with reference to the mode of consuming them, 
be termed Green crops ; or, with reference to the 
manner of preparing the yround for them, Fallow- 
crops. 

4. The potato, and plants of other families cul- 
tivated for their roots and tubers, may, in like 
manner, be termed Green or Fallow-crops. 

5. The leguminous plants cultivated for green 
food, as the lucerné and tare, may, be termed green 
forage-crops. “ 

And, lastly, the mixture of gramineous and 
leguminous plants cultivated for herbage or 
feed, may, in compliance with eommon language, 
be still termed the Sown or Artificial Grasses. 

Further, distinguishing these different classes 
of crops according to effects upon the fertili- 


ty of the farm, t be divided thus: .. 
1. ted sesh crops, and favorers 
of weeds. ° ts 





2. Pulse-erops—exhausting, but clean 
‘capable of being rendered so. enemy 










S$. Green or  fallow-crops—restorative and 
cleaning crops. ; 

4. Green forage-crops—restorative and some- 
times cleaning crops. 

5. The sown grasses—restorative crops. 

Knowing these the general characters of the 
cultivated plants, we have, in devising a rotation, 
to cause the-restorative and cleaning crops so to 
alternate with the exhausting crops, as that the 
land may be preserved fertile and clean. Further, 
when we find that land cannot be sufficiently 
cleaned by means of cleaning crops, we must 
make use of the summer-fallow ; and again, when 
we find that land requires rest, we may lay. it 
down to grass for a longer or shorter time, tak- 
ing care when this is done that the land stiall be 
in as fertile a state as circumstances will allow 
and free of weeds. 








TREATMENT OF HOGS, AND PLAN OF FATTEN- 
ING THEM. 

Whatever may be thought of the late Mr, Wil+ 
liam Cobbett, as a man or politician, the-charaeter 
of being a good farmer, will be conceded to him 
by every one who may have read the productions 
of his herculean mind on the subject of husbandry, 
and believing from his success in raising hogs, that 
his views on that particular branch would not be 
uninteresting, we extract the following from his 
chapter on hogs : 

It is seldom that the hogscome toa proper 
age before they are killed. A has not 
his growth till he is full two years old. But, who 
will, or can, have the patience to see a hog eating 
Long-Island swill for two years? When a hog 
isonly 15 or 16 months old, he will lay on two 
pounds of fat for every one pound that will, out 
of the same quantity of food, be laid on by an 
eight or ten month’s pig. Isit not thus with ev- 
ery animal? Astout boy will be like a herring 
upon the very food that would make his father 
fat or kill him. However, this fact 1s too notari- 
ous to be insisted on. 

Then, the young mutton is not so nutritious as 
the old: Steer beef is notso good as ox beef. 
Young wether mutton bears the same proportion 
in inferiority to old wether mutton. And what 
reason is. there, that the principle should not 
hold good as to hog-mest? In, Westphalia, 
where the fine hams are madé, the hogs are ne- 


ver killed under thr are old. in France, 
where I saw the ray l ever saw, they 
keep their fatting to the same age. In 


France and Guamy, —* ay Ray: ry ~~ 
hog, as j they use the at into 
other odes. 0 neat They make Pies ia ‘beef, 
mutton, veal, turkeys and fowls, and with a tin 
tube, draw in bits of fat hog, which they call 
lard, and, as it is al! fat, hence comes it that we 
call the inside fat of a hog, lard. ‘Their beef 
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to tight hundred pounds. But, the poor fellows 
there do not slaughter away as the farmers do 
here, ten or a dozen hogs at a time, 8o that 
the sight makes one wonder whence are to come 
the mouths to eat the meat. Jn France du lard 
is a thing to'smel/ to, not to eat. 1 like the eat- 
ing far better than the smelling system; but 
when weare telling about farming for gain we 
ought to inquire how any given weight of meat 
can be obtained at the cheapest rate. A hog; 
in his third year, would on the American plan, 
guck half a dairy of Cows, perhaps; but, then 
mind, he would, upon a third part of the fatiing, 
food, weigh down four Long-Island “shoats,” the 


a e weight of which is about one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 
A hog, upon rich food, will be much bigger at 


the end of a year, than a hog upon good growing 
. diet; but, be will not be bigger at the end of 
two years, and especially at the end of three years. 

is size isnot tobe forced on, any more 
than that ofa child, beyond a certain point. 

For these reasons, if | were settled as a farmer 
I would let my hogs have time fo come to their 
size. Some sorts come to it at an earlier period, 
and this is amongst the good qualities of my 
English hogs; but, to do the thing well, even 
they ought to have two years to grow in. 

The reader will think, that I shall never cease, 
talking about hogs ; but, 1 have now done, only 
I will add, that, in keeping hogs in a growing 
state, we must never forget their lodging! A 
few boards, flung carelessly overa couple of 
rails, and no litter beneath, is not the sort of bed 
fora hog. A place of suitable size, Jarge rather 
than small, well sheltered on every side, covered 
with a roof that lets in no wet or snow. No o- 


pening, except a door way big enough for a Ps 


to g in; and the floor constantly well beds 
with leaves of trees, dry, or, which is the best 
thing, and whata hog deserves, plenty of clétm 
raw. When I make up my hogs’ lodging place 
winter, I look well at it, and consider, wheth- 
er, upon a pinch,! could, for once and away, 
make shift to lodge in it myself. If I shiver at 
the thought, the place is not good enough for 
my hogs. -It.js not in the nature of a hog to 
sleep in the us Look at them. You will 
see them, if they, haxé the means, cover them- 
selves over for the night. “This is what is done 
by neither{hofse, co eep,. dog, nor cat. 
And this shoBld adritenish us to provide hogs, 
with warnr and .com lodying. Their sa% 
gaqty in providing st cold in the night, 
syhen they have it in @ieir power to make such 
ovision, is.quite wonderful. You see them 
ing a for the warmest spot: them they 
go to worl@faking up the litter so as to break 
the wind of§ and when they have done their 
best, they lie down. 









I had a sow that had some 








pigs runningabout with her in Aprillast. There 
was @ place open to her on each side of the harn- fs 


“‘S 


I observed, that she sometimes took to one'gide 
and sometimes,to the other. One ing 
pigs had gone to bed on the East sid@%"Shae. 
out eating till .it began to grow dusk. | sas 
her goin to her pigs, and was surprised to sé 
her come out again; and, therefore, looked a 
little to see what she wasafter. There wasa 
high heap of dung in the front of the barn to 


One faced the East and the other the 2 on 


a S 





the south. She walked up to the top of it, rais- 
ed her nose, turned it, very slowly, two or three 
times, from the north east to the north west, 
and back again, and at last, it settled at about 
south east, for a little bit. She then eame back, 
and marched away very hastily to her pigs, roused 
them up in a great bustle, and away she tramped 
with them at her heels to the place on the west 
side of the barn. There was so little wind, that 
I could not tell which way it blew, till 1 took up 
some leaves, and tossed them into the air. | 
then found, that it came from the precise point 
which her nose had settled at. And thus was 
I convinced, that she had come out to ascertain 
which way the wind came, and finding it likely 
to make her young ones cold in the night, she 
had gone and called them up, though it was near- 
ly dark, and taken them off to a more comforta- 
ble birth. Was this an instinctive, or was it a 
reasoning proceeding? At any rate, let us not 
treat such animals as if they were stocks, and 
stones. 

[From the Philadelphia Sat. Evg. Courier.] 
Tue Carrie or WALes. 
CONCLUDED. 

Tue Gramorcansuirne Ox.—The interests 
of the grazier were first considered, and the com- 
parative slowness in feeding in the present Gla- 
morgans was attempted to be obviated by cros- 
sing with the Hereford bull. This to a consider- 
able extent succeeded. An animal was produced 
well adapted for the grazier ; disposed to accumu- 
late flesh, and of a hardier constitution: but the 
ox was a little injured for the yoke ; the beef, as 
is the case with every animal that arrives at an 
early maturity, was not so fine ; and the value of 
the cow was very much diminished ; she was nei 

so good a milker, nor nurse. Besides ths, 

@ fattening of an animal that grew to so greata 


balk as the mingled Hereford and Glamorgan, in- | i 


terfered too much with the present economy of 
GJamorganshire husbandry; and the produce of 
this cross did not always thrive on the scanty 
fare on which it was compelled to subsist. 

That imporft, and not duly appreciateé fact, 
to which‘we. shal] often have occasion to allude, 
was also, here very apparent. The advantage of 
mingligig the Hereford with the Glamorgan was 
evident enough in the first cross, and the farmer 
began to congratulate himself on the result; but 
after the second and third generation, the influ- 
ence of the foreign blood rapidly disappeared, and 
the Glamorgan, with all his characteristic points 
and defects, again stood before us. The heavy 

icester was likewise tried, but the progeny be- 
came sloggish and unfit for labour, and slow in 
‘feeding and c@grse in beef, and unfit for stocking 
stich a distric,:@L he influence of soil and climate 








uyand the perpetuation of certain 
tanee that does not enter half 
o much into theerfsideration of the farmer as it 
ptight to do, and Willaccount for a great many of 


his p> ppoiniasenty alld erroneous opinions. 
Bree 






"They considered their cattle as 


of mehe “mapttr. 










ere 68 for converting the raw produce of 
the fh intto homan food; and they inquired 
whethé ‘their soil and climate, and situation for 


ma. and their mode of agriculture were best 
adapted for a machine to produce beef, of milk. 
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défs then began’ to take another view] 








The character and habits and employment of the 
inhabitants of Glamorgan had essentially chang- 
ed. Mines had been sunk, and manufactories had 
been established in almost every part of the coun- 
try. It was become a very populous district, in 
which dairy produce would always command a 
ready sale. Jn addition to this, the good old cus- 
tom still prevailed in this country, of farm-servants 
being kept under their employer’s roof ; and their 
diet, in order to be both wholesome and econom- 
ical, was chiefly derived from the dairy. As, 
therefore, the old Glamorgan could with so much 
difficulty, or scarcely at all be reproduced, the at- 
tention of the farmer was gradually directed to 
the dairy. 

Tre GramMorcansuine Cow.—At first he 
was unwilling quite to sacrifice the old pride and 
boast of his native country ; and he endeavoured 
once more to accomplish both objects, and he 
had recourse to the short-horns. A very little 
experience, however, convinced him that his la- 
bour would here be lost. He retained, indeed, 
the milk, but he somewhat deteriorated its quality; 
and the beast was slow and sluggish, and not,cal- 
culated for labour, and would not thrive on the 
pasture and on the nourishment which this coun- 
ty usually affords. In a happy hour he thought 
of the Ayrshire cow; and he brought her from 
her native district. Some farmers used her pure; 
others crossed her with the best Glamorgan cat- 
tle ; and others with still more judgment procured 
the Ayrshire bull, and bred with him from the 
best of their own heifers. The result was, an 
animal that yielded more milk than the old Gla- 
morgan—that was hardier, and could be kept, and 
especially in the winter, at much less expense, 
@hd that from its smaller size was more easily fat- 
fened, and better suited to the coarse fare now 
generatly afforded her by the Glamorganshire far- 
r This, then, i8 the breed which is becom- 
rofitably so, established in the popu- 
ict of Glamorgan. Their beasts bear a 
clos¢’ resemblance to the Herefords in figure, al- 
thqugh inferior to them in size; they feed kindly 
—the flesh and fat age laid equally over then— 
the beef is beautifully’ marbled, and they yield a 
more than average quantity of milk. They are 
fattened to perfection at five years old, but not of- 
ten at an earlier age; and will become sufficient- 
ly bulky on the good pastures of the vale without 
any artificial food. In the hilly districts many of 
the old Glamorgans remain, and attempts are 
made to restore the character of the pure Glamor- 
gan cattle of fifty years ago, but without that de- 
gree of success which will fairly remunerate the 
farmer. 
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[From the Indiana Aurora.} 
IMprovepD Breeps. 

A matter of great importance among farmers, 
but the value of which seems not to be duly ap- 
preciated, is the growing of the best breeds and 
varieties of live stock, [as indeed of every thin 
else,] in erder to receive the best return for their 
Jabor and investment. An animal of the very 
best breed anc! quality, whether horse, cow, sheep 
or swine, will, it is true, cost you more than one 
of inferior quality and blood, perhaps twice, per- 
haps five times as much. And what then? why 
then all the difficulty is over, and they become a 
continual source of revenue to you ever after. 

The raising of an inferior colt, or calf, or laab, 
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or pig, will give you about the same labor and ex- 
as one of the best blood and quality; but 

mark the contrast when you offer them for sale. 

Your common colt, at, say three years old, may | 
bring you from thirty to forty dollars, while your 
blooded colt, at the same age, will readily com- 
mand seventy-five to one hundred dollars. Your 
nurly calf at say six months old, will bring you 
two, three, or four dollars, while for your fine 
Durham calf, [or other improved breeds,] you 
may command thirty, fifty, or seventy-five dol- 
lars,* and so of the rest. : 

In view of the importance of this thing to th 
agricultural interests of this section of country, 
we would suggest to our spirited young agricul- 
tural society, the propriety of raising funds by 
subscription, for the purpose of procuring and in- 
troducing among us some of the better varieties 
of domestic animals, especially cattle. These 
can be had, of the most improved breeds and of 
pure blood, in several places in Kentucky and 
Ohio, within such distance as to render the ex- 
pense of bringing them here inconsiderable—es- 
pecially when compared with that of bringing 
them from Europe, which has been done by en- 
terprising agriculturists of our country, and have 
thus brought them within our more convenient 
reach. We are satisfied, that the requisite sum, 
would readily be contributed by our enterprising 
farmers and others, were the proposition fairly 
brought before them. We have heard several 
persons express a disposition to contribute libe- 
rally to such an object, and we know not how a 
small sum could be better expended. 


* Note by the editor of the Farmer §& Gardener. 
A gentleman from Washington county, of this 
state, informed us a few days since, that he sold 
the present season, a bull calf 4 days old, of the 
improved Durham Short-horn breed, for $200. 








FOREIGN ABSTRACT. 

Advices from Europe to the 16th September 
have been received. 

Parliament settled the difficulties between the 
two houses by the passing of the munigipal cor- 
poration bill, with the amendments of the dords in 
a modified form, and were prorogued by the king 
in person on the 11th ultimo. - 

he cotton market was declining and unset- 
tled. 

The Jrish tithe bill has passed. 

The mobs in this country created much anxiety 
among the merchants in England, and itis added 
that unless accounts of a more favorable nature 
are shortly received, it is thought that it will tend 
materially to slacken the present disposition of 
commercial adventures with the U. States, 

In France, the law passed by the legislative 
branches of the government, for the suppression of 
the liberty of the press, has received the sanction 
of the king and become a law. So ends the glo- 
ries of the thrice glorious revolution ! 

Spain. The news from Spain is unfavorable 
to the cause of the Queen. Insurrections in favor 
of Don Carlos, had been, and were forming in all 
directions. A Junta had had been formed in 
Madrid, to which the Queen adhered, and the 
Cortes was to be called. 

Markers. Liverpool, Sept. 14. ‘The cotton 





market exceedingly depressed, and the prices of 
all descriptions giving way considerably. The bet- 
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ter qualities of American cottons fully 1-8d to 4d 
lower, and the inferior scarcely - saleable, at 4 re- 
duction of $d per lb. Sea Islands 214d to 23d. 
Mobiles and Tennessees 74d to 124d. Orleans 8 
to 124d. 


MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS. 


100.000 Chinese Mulberry or Morus Mul- 


ticaulis of various sizes and from 
$25 to $30 per 1000. 


150,000 White Italian Mulberry at very low rates by 
the 1000 or larger quantity. 

200 Ibs. White Italian Mulberry seed. 

Also the following superior Jarge sized trees which 
now form a Mulberry orchard—but must be removed : 

2000 Chinese Mulberry 3 years old 74 to 8 feet high. 

2000 do do 2 do 54to6 do 

2000 do do 3 do and budded on the 
White Mulberry which have proved to be much more 
hardy than those from cuttings. 

These 6000 trees are the greatest acquisition that any 
silk culturist can possibly obtain, and there is not another 
equally valuable collection for sale in the Union, as those 
who have such will not part with them. 

50,000 cuttings of the Chinese mulberry at reasonable 
rates by the 1000, &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all kinds, Garden seeds, 
Bulbous roots, Green-house plants, and every other arti- 
cle promptly supplied and at very moderate prices. 

Wm. PRINCE & SONS. 
oct 20 4t 


CHOICE DOUBLE LARK SPUR SEED. 


The subscriber offers for sale, 
put up in packets of 124 cts. each, 
the most beautiful Delphinium A- 
we. jacis fl. Pleno, ever flowered in this 

country. The was grown 
the present season, and this splen- 
did flower is thus described by the 
experienced horticulturist of whom 
u = the seed was procured: ‘The 
trusses of flowers are above a foot in length, on a stately 
stem of near three feet, are as double as roses ; in fact they 
more resemble Hyacinths, and combine every shade of co- 
lor from the darkest purple to the most delicate lilac, and 
from the most beautiful pink to snowy white, with eme- 
ral green centres ; but in order to have them of this rich 
description, it is necessary to sow the seed early in the 
month of October, as real gardeners know that spring 
sown seed will not flower half as well as that put down in 
the fall—it should be sown in a little bed by itself, of 
light rich soil, well pulverized with the spade and rake— 
on the approach of winter cover it with straw or brush as 
you would spinnage, which remove in the month of April, 
after which keep the ground loose and clean. Larkspurs 
should not be transplanted.’’ A 124 cent paper embraces 
all the varieties mixed together. 
BULBOUS ROOTS. “ 

A superior collection of BULBQWS ROOTS, con- 
sisting of Hyacinth and Tulip Roots of* various sorte and 
colors, Narcissus, Ranunculus, Crocus, &c. Printed di- 
rections will be furnished. 

Now receiving from our Seed Garden, Europe, &c. a 
full collection of GARDEN SEEDS, growth 1835, a- 
mong which are many sorts fine Peas, Onion Seed, Pars- 
nip, Carrot, Beet, Yellow Turnip, Radish, &c. 

Also for sale—500 dozen POTATO ONIONS, a ve 
ry mild Onion and immense product. They should be- 
planted about the last of October. 

R. SINCLAIR, Seedsman, 
oc 13 Light, 4 doors N. of Pratt st. 
GEESE AND WHITE TURKIES. 
OR sale at Clairmont Nursery, a few pair of those 
very large WHITE WESTPHALIAN GEESE, so 
much admired for their great size“? fine flavor. 

Also WHITE TURKIES from Holland. These are 
traly most beautiful birds, with plamage as white as that 
of geese, making one of the prettiest objects on the hes, * 

All orders from a distance will be promptly filled. . 
lathe-box will be provided and food for a voyage to any 
partof the United States, furnished and delivered on 
board in Baltimore for $5 a pair, for either Geese or Tur- 
kies. 

Printed prices and catalogues of Nursery articles will 
be forwarded to order, post paid. 

Oet..20. 4. ROBERT SINCLAIR. - 

















BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 
€F These Prices are carefully corrected every Mowpay. 











































PER. FROM To 
Beans, white field, pe ceeeteoeveeeel bushel een 
Cart e, on the hoof, eerererercres 100]bs. 6 00° 
Corn, Yellow, -osevesssecese¥eoe*<lhmabel. 84 
c a “ 84 
OTTON, irginia, eee eereseeeeces 4 contin 
ached iaiaenenae ssn pound. f dete 
plan g TOPO OOO e Fees “ 
FEATHERS, eo eerereccoevecscscecs und ta e 
FLAXSEED, POCO SEH eee eee eee eeees ushel. 1 95 1- 
Fiourn&Mear—Best wh. wh’t fam. | 795] 7.75 
‘Do. do. baker’s..se+. s 6 75 7 25 
Do. do, Superfine,....| « 6 00! 6 
SuperHow. st. in goodde’d| « 00| 6 8 
a “* wagon price,) « § 75) 5 87 
City Mills, OXtra,-coeee eee “ 6 12 . 6 25 
Do. eeeereeereeseenees “ 5 8 600 
Susquehanna, firm&scarce |  « 6 00} 6.12 
Wye ssnotovss saeseteosase “ 4 50 s 62 
iln-dried Meal, in bhds./ phd. | 19 00 P| 
do. in bbls. bbl. | 4 374)" 4 4 
Grass Seeps, red Clover, ......+. ? Soe H | 5 75 
Panam jae: ofthe north)|  « 275) 3 ih 
Orchar gt PP ee eeeeeseceseee “ec 2 95 3 00 
Tall meadow Oat,....s.e00: “ 2 2 50 
Herds, or red LOP,-ceveesees “ 1 1 25 
Hay, in bulk,-cccccccccccccccccese ton. —— 15 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..+++++|nound. 6 1 
“* water rotted, .+.../ & 7 8 
Hoes, on the hoof,....++++++++++++100Ib. | 7 00| 7 50 
tte ek et Loo nhenes “ —| — 
Pi— St BOTt,eoreccccvsscvceves pound, — 
BOCONA, oocccccccoseccsesccs “ —_—— 
L refuse, AE ay ay on, Bhp, Yen 3 sc ea 
IME, COCR CC CeCe eee eee eee ushel. ¥ 5 
Mustarp Szep, Domestic,. 4 mt) 6 6 bo 
ATS, dh hehe Ee YD “ “ : 34 
Peas, rede Oy de orcccccccecceeeces| bUSNOL —_—_—) — 
Blac CYC, + coccceescceveves “ — 1 25 
. gt ee eeeeseeerereseseee Uy — Leen manana 
Prasrer Panis, in thestone,-..-+-| ton. | —~| 3 50 
Ground, «++essees barrel.} 1 a 
Parma Canista Bean,........+-+|bushel.| 2 00) —< 
RAGS, cocccccccccccccccccccccesocel und.) - $8 4 
VE, cocccccevsescccccccscsseseces ushe]. 76 78 
Susquehannah, “| none} — 
ToBacco, crop, common,+++++++++. 100 Ibs 4 2 5 00 
‘* brown and red,+«+.| 5 6 50 
sd fine red, eeeerevere “ 6 7 50 
“ wrappery, suitable| “ 
for ATS, +erees “ 10 16 00 
“ yellow and red,...| 8 11 00 
* good yellow,. ....| “ | a} 16 00 
fine yellow,...+»..|' “ | 12 16.00 
Seconds, asin quality,..|  * 4 — 
‘¢ ground leaf,...| 5 8 00 
Virginia, eeeeeeeeroereee 66 5 lo 00 
Rappahannock,..+++++++ 66 —_—_— —s 
Kentucky, Ce eee eeeeeee 66 & 00 14 00 
WHEAT, White, ...++++++eeeeeeeeee/bushel.| 1 27) 1 30 
ad , SPOR OCHO ee eee bd l 07| 1 23 
Wauusxey, Ist pf. in bbis...... 37|, 374 
3 in hhds....- — 
wagon price, . bbls. 
Wacow Freicurs, fo Pittsburgh,. _—- 
; To Whgeling,. — 
unwash 
Woot, Prime & Saxon . 2 to34 
Full Morino,...+e+sese0. 0s 30, 32 
Three fourths Merino,......| ‘ |47 5228 30 
One half JOveceseveses “ 42 47/26 28 
Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘‘ |\88 42/25. 26 
Pullod,..csserrsrerecvecseee| “% [98 4296 28 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, &c. 
OBERT SINCLAIR, successor of Sinclair & Moore, 
department of the business of the firm, offers 
athie NURSERY,®* three miles east of the city of 
where the proprietor resides, and will be 
to show customers his extensive assortment of Ap- 


Peaches, Piams, Cherries, Apricots, Pears, Quinces, 
Catawba and other Grapes, Plants and Cut- 

Trees and Shrubs, among which 

much admired Morus Multicaulis, and Italian 


for feeding Silk-worms and ornament; the 
Allenton or Trot of Heaven, English Elm, Su- 
and Silver leaved Maple, Horse Chesnut, Madeira 
or English Walnut, silver leaved Poplar, Catalpa, 
and American Linden, Balsam Fir, Weymouth 
= and American Larch Trees, Ar- 

ito, a 

Roses, 














ru 
















splendid assortment of Hardy and In- 
and Ornamental Shrubs, Plants, mostly of 
sige and very thrifty, occupying an extent of about 


The questions ha been repeatedly and seriously put 
by ns residing in Baltimore, whether he had any 

sach or pple Trees old enough to transplant, and be- 
» that if persons living within three miles 

of his haw cont were rant of these facts, that others 
more situated might be expected to be equally 
uninformed, he has thought it would not be inopportune 
: & statement of the number of some of the promi- 
articles on hand, and having counted the same, re- 

’ g 
orts the following, among numerous other varieties, as 
transplantation : 




































Trees of all sizes, 21,120 
do. of 1, 2and 3 years old, 16,080 
Fir, or Balm of Gilead, 500 

or Linden Trees, imported last win- 
to 6 feet high, 500 
- Gooseberries, 20 of the best sorts and larg- om 

est fruit, 

English or Scotch Larch, 3 feet high, 500 


Morus Milticaulis, or new Chinese Mulberry, so 
highly prized for feeding silk-worms, as also for 


ornament, 2,000 
Yellow Locust Trees from 6 to 10 feet, best sort. 


2,000 
Catawba, Isabella, and other grapes plants—many : 
three old, and would bear next year if re- 
moved this fal, 2,000 


Creepers, Asparagus, Rhubarb, (for tarts and 

pies,) ts; hedging thorns, &c. 

All sold at low prices, as will appear by his catalogue 
ast published, and to be had gratis of the proprietor, or at 
land Agricultura! Repository of Robert Sinclair, 
junior—or they will be sent by mail if requested. 

The ietor would prefer that all orders intended for 

* hin should come to him direct, unless more convenient 

tome a and then through R. Sinclair, junior, seeds- 
man, Light, near Pratt street, at the Maryland Agricul- 
tural a : 

Every possible care will be observed by him towards 

every order with which he mag be favoured, it being his 

intention todo every thing ) his power to promote 
the interest and give satisfaction to his customers. All 
urchases made of him will be delivered in town, when 

{ esired, free of cartage. , 

All plants, trees, and other articles purchased of him, 

} after delivery at the nursery, or as per order, are to be at 

I the risk of purchasers, as it cannot be presumed, that, af- 

} ter he shall have faithfully executed his orders that he can 

| be held responsible for miscarriages and accidents over 

; which he has no controul. 

; *The best way to go to the Nursery is out N, Gay st. 
taking the Bel-Air or new cut road, for about a mile, 
where there is an index board pointing in the proper d> 
reetion, other indexes or sign boards further on, will indi- 
cate the right road, oc 20 4t 


Printed by Sands & Neilson, N. E. corner of 
Charles and Market streets. 
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GREAT STOCK FAIR AND SALE. 
proprietors of the Farmer & Gardener,- Baltimore, 
will holda FAIR for the sale of Stock of all kinds 
on SATURDAY, the 24th, and MONDAY, the 26th 
day of October, inst at those commodious and eligible lots 
adjoining the Canton Race Course. They have been 
goeweed in their selection of this situation, by its conve- 
nient distance from the city, easy approach either by land 
or water, being distant from the heart of the city not 
more than two miles, and by the great convenience of 
transportation thither—there being a steamboat regularly 
running there from the city every hour in the day, from 
10 o'clock, A. M. at the moderate charge of an eleyen- 

pence for each person. 
The rietors have already euteredfor sale at their 

Fair, the following valuable ANIMALS, viz. 
BULLS. 

No 1. The Durham short horned Bull Leon, 
bred by Wm. H. aay of Baltimore, Md.— 
Calved on the 8th of Ai 1830, now in posseesion of 


8. Canby, of W » Del. 

Leon—is by Gloucester, dam Flora. 

Gloucester—was i in July 1826, by Mr. J. H. 
Powell, calved Feb. 28, 1825 (bred by J. Whitaker, Esq: 
one of the mort breeders in England) by Fred- 


erick, dam Adela(bred by Mr. Whitaker: gave with her 
first calf 24 quarts per day) by Orpheus; gd. Alfred 
(bred by Mr. Hestler, gave 24 qts. per day) by Alfred, 
(200 guineas was for Alfred) g. g. 4 by Windsor 
g- g- g- Old Daisy) bred by Mr. C. Collins, (gave 32 qts. 
daily) by Favourite, sire of Comet: g.g. g.g. d. by 
Punch ; g. g. g. g- d. by Hubback. 

Frederick—roan, (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Hulton, 
dam, Orbit, by Comet sold for 1000 guineas; g. d. Splen. 
dor by Comet ; g. g. d. Flecked Twin by Major; g. g. g, 
d. Red Simmon by Favourite; g. g. g. g. d. Flecked 
Simmon by Bartle; g. g. g. g.g. d. Old Kaen, (bred 
by Mr. Charge) descended from the Studley White Bull. 

Hulton—(Bred by Mr. Charge,) got by Newton, dam 
Meteor by Comet. 

Niwton—(bred by Mr. Charge,) got by Comet, dam 
Fanny by Mr. Charge’s Grey Bull. 

“*Comet”—red and white roan, calved in 1804, (bred 
by Mr. Collings,) got by Favourite, dam young Phoenix, 
by Favourite; g. d. Phoenix. by Foljambe, &c. &c. (Com- 
et was sold for 1000 guineas at Mr. Collings’ sale Oct. 
1ith, 1810). 

**Gloucester's” pedigree can be found more at large in 
a work called “Hints for Americen husbandmen, publish- 
ed by the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society,” in 1827, 
he is also recorded in the English Herd Book. 

“Flora”—(dam of Leon)was yot by Sampson, dam 
Betty, g. d. Old Betty; Sampson by son of Ossian, d. by 
Comet ; Ossian by Favourite ; by Bolingbroke; d. Phoe- 
nix by Foljambe; g.d. by Alcock’s Bull; gr. g.d. by 
Smith’s Bull; gr. gr. g. d. by Joliy's Sull. 

‘*Flora’s”’ pedigree cen also be ‘ound at large in the 
‘Memoirs of the Donnsylvania Avricultural Society for 
1824. and is likewise recoried in the English Herd 
Book. 

J. H. Powell, Esq. conci?ers ‘Gloucester’ one of the 
fiinest Balle ever im crted by him. He was purchased 
by Mr. Freeman fo. 1°00 Dollars. 

No 2. “Hector” “lurk red, calved Nov. 22, 1833, by 
Parson, dam fed Rose, gr. d. Prize by Denton, Parson 


(owned bv 7). .. Carpenter, Esq,) got by Bishop, dam 
Moses Ro: . (‘asported in 1821, bred by Mr. Asherop) got 
by Pheniescnon, &e. 


No. &. Major—Red and white, calved Narch 8, 1824, 
by Duke, dam Fanny, (No. 4) by Parson; d. Isabella by 
Lothario. 

No. 4. George—Red and white, calved March 13, 1834, 
by Dake, d. Urphan by Lothario, gr. d. by Billy Austin. 

No. 5. Uncas—White, calved May 5, 1834, by Leon 
(No. 1.) dam Prudence by Parson; gr. d. Patience; g. g. 
d. Stella; g. g. g. d. Star by: Denton; Star gave 40 quarts 
of milk per day. 

No. 6, Peter—White, calved May 5, 1834, by Leon; 
dam Isabella by Lothario; d. Meg by Billy Austin. 

No. 7. Rufus—Roane, calved August 28, 1834; by 
a d. Flora (No. 6 ) by Parson; gr. d. Meg by Billy 

ustin. 

No. 8. Henry—Red and white, calved March 1, 1835, 
by Leon, d. Clementina (No. 1) by Lothario; g.d- ta 
by Denton. 

No. 9. Ned—White and red, calved 12, 1835, by Leon, 
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Kate (No. 5) by aptnn, 4 Gate by Lothario. 
No. 1. Clementina—dark red; by Lothario, d. Star, 


by Denton. Lothario was > land by —— 
+ Moss Rose, (imported in henomenon. 
No. 2. Cora—red and white; by : 


Panes, 4. 
tina, (No. 1.) arson, d. Clemen- 


No. 3. Hetty—white and red; by Parson, d. M 
Billy Austin. Bed bade! 

No. 4. Fanny—dark red; by Parson, d. Roan, by 
Lothario. 
Rare 5. Kate—brindle, by Parson, d. Chance, by Lo- 
thario. 

No. 6. Flora—red; by Parson, d. Meg, by Billy Aus 
tin. 

No. 7. Lawra—red and white; by Parson, d. 
by Parson. bined p © Same, 


by Leon; d. Helen, by the Hon. J. J. Milligan’s Red Bull. 

No. 9. Caroline—roan, calved July 18, 1835; by Leon; 
d. Flora, No. 6. ' 

No. 10. Sally—roan, calved July 28, 1835; by Leon, d. 
Laura, (No. 7.) 

‘ The pedigrees of all of the above animals will be given 
in full to purchasers, well authenticated. 

In addition to the above they will have for sale at the 
fair from 16 to 20, 

FULL BLOODED DEVONS, 
Warranted pure and of the best blood in the country. 

They respectfully solicit consignments from the owners 
of any of the following kinds of stock. 

Improved Durham Short Horns—full blooded, and 
grades, whether imported or raised in this country. 

DEVONS, do do do. 

SUPERIOR OXEN,—well broken, whether improved 
imported or native kinds. 

Superior MILCH CUWS of native stock. : 

SHEEP—improved Bakewell, Saxon, Merinoes—ful} 
blooded, and their respective grades. 

Superior HORSES of all kinds. 

MULES, JACKS and JFNNEYS. 

Various breeds of HOGS, remarkable for size and tak- 
ing on fat. 

In every instance, where the stock to be sent, are of the 
imported full bloods, or of their respective grades, certifi- 
cates of pedigree, well authenticated, must be sent, as it ie 
the wish of the proprietors to make their FAIR a mart 
where the agriculturists of the country may resort with a 
certainty of getting genuine articles—just such animals as 
they may believe they are buying. 

Should the proprietors of the Farmer & Gardener be 
met with that spirit of generous reciprocity, which the 
believe due to the present effort, it is their purpose to ho 
ANNUAL OR SEMI ANNUAL FaiRs, believing that they will 
not only conduce to the immediate interests of farmers 
and those engaged in raising stock, but to the country at 
large ; fur they hold it to be a tenable position, that t- 
ever tends to advance one great national branch ef fmdus- 
try, is necessarily promotive of the whole. The eagveni- 
ence to the agricultural community, of such an establish- 
ment a8a great mart to which they may resort with the 
certainty of selling any fine animals they may have to dis- 
pose of, or of procuring such as they may desire to pur- 
clase, will be obvious at the first blush. 

Animals coming by water can be landed at the Canton 
Company’s wharf, adjoining the Fairground. Ownersof 
animals will send their own keepers. Hay, grass, and 
such other feed as may be desired, can be procured on the 
premises at fair market prices. Or if owners should pre- 
fer, a per diem for livery will be charged. 

Seven and a “half per cent commusion upon all sales 
will be charged, and for each anime offered for sale that 
may not be sold, the usual offering fee. 

A careful person will be on the premises to take charge 
of the animals as they may arrive and allot them ther 
respective places. JOHN 1. GROSS, Auct. 

ADDITIONAL. 


Also, from the herd of John Barney, Eeq. one of the 

most celebrated breeders in the country, a few of his 
FULL BLOODE 
Improved short horn Durhams. 

Among which are ¢ cow and calf—the cow a superior an- 
imal both for the pa land asa _reeder ; a few choice DE- 
VON COWS and CALVES. Besides these, some of his 
splendid BAKEWELL SHEEP. 
ral SUPERIOR PIGS. 





dam Fanny, (No. 4) by Parson; g. d. Roan by Lothario. 





No. 10. Bob—Roan, calved June 9, 1835, by Leon, dam 


And from the herd, 3 fine young Bulls, a eross 
between the Durham and Alderney. 
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No. 8. Lucy—red and white, calved April 22d, 1834; 
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